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also unfortunate that in an Album representing the Christian and Moro 
tribes, portraits were presented of other populations, unless the material 
were ample. Thus the Negrito portraits carry no weight, because the 
Negrito material available was too small. Nor was it, as shown by the 
author's own portraits and figures, at all typical : e. g., plate 80. 

The portraits are prefaced by several pages of introductory text in 
which the method of procedure is stated and some information given 
regarding the populations represented. Frederick Starr. 

Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. 

Vol. V. Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the Western Islanders. 

Cambridge: University Press. 1904. Large 8°, xii, 378 pages, 22 

plates, 3 maps. 

The Expedition from Cambridge University to Torres straits was, per- 
haps, the best equipped for work of any ethnographic expedition ever 
made. Under the leadership of Dr Alfred C. Haddon, the party in- 
cluded also Dr Rivers and Messrs Ray, Seligman, and Wilkin. Each 
worker was assigned his particular portion of the investigation. Dr 
Haddon had already been in the region to be explored, studying the 
marine fauna, in 1888 and 1889. The party spent five weeks in the 
Western islands, to which the volume before us is confined, in 1898. 
The region is of particular interest as it is the frontier between the Papuan 
and Australian culture areas, although the islanders were found to be dis- 
tinctly Papuan. 

The Reports of the Expedition are to form six volumes, as follows : 

I, Physical Anthropology ; II, Physiology and Psychology ; III, Lin- 
guistics ; IV, Technology ; V, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the 
Western Islanders ; VI, Sociology, Magic, and Religion of the Eastern 
Islanders. All that has so far been published are two parts of Volume 

II, presenting investigations on sense phenomena of these natives, and 
Volume V, which lies before us. The other volumes are in preparation 
and will be duly published. Each of the workers has prepared his own 
reports and the volume in hand contains contributions from all but Mr Ray 
whose work was purely linguistic. In gathering material in the Western 
islands, most time and attention was given to the island of Mabuiag, which 
may be considered typical. These islanders have been for thirty years 
under missionary influence and have been affected by it and by other forms 
of contact with white men, but still retain much of their native culture and 
have yielded a rich harvest of interesting data. Much in the volume 
deserves notice, but we can refer to but a few points. 
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Almost a third of the book is devoted to Folk Tales, which have 
been treated and presented by Dr Haddon himself. They are classified 
as nature myths, culture myths, totem myths, spirit myths, dogai tales, 
narratives about people, comic tales. A dogai is an uncanny and mali- 
cious, but stupid, human monster, of ogreish instincts. The collection 
includes forty-six stories. These were told to Dr Haddon in broken 
English and he assures us that he gives them as they were received. He 
does so literally in some cases, and reading these versions raises the ques- 
tion as to how far scientific accuracy demands such presentation. Is it 
desirable to present such a story in broken English, if it can be told in 
good English without falsely rendering the native teller's thought and 
intent? If the recorder really knows the native's meaning and catches 
his spirit, it is unfair to the narrator and to the genius of his race to spoil 
his performance by too literal a presentation of his imperfect medium of 
expression. When we listen to a great French or German scholar giv- 
ing a lecture in English, we take his thought and meaning, not his bad 
pronunciation and halting grammar. A reporter of such a lecture, if he 
really understands its argument and matter, aims to present these, not 
the dialect. Of course, the jargon of the native tale may have linguistic 
importance and psychologic value ; as material for study samples may 
have their reason. Dr Haddon fortunately does not give all his stories 
in "Pigeon-English." The question may be raised, whether even those 
he does give in true English form do not deserve a finer rendering. If 
not, it must be confessed that the tales are, on the whole, poor, vague, 
and meager; not in keeping with the artistic development shown in 
the manufactures, nor with the intellectual power indicated by the gene- 
alogies of this people. Dr Haddon not only presents the stories them- 
selves, but makes them yield their utmost to the student by giving the 
carefully condensed plot of each and a statement of the anthropological 
incidents which each contains. It is unnecessary to say that this work 
is done carefully and conscientiously and that it adds largely to the value 
of the collection. 

The chapters by Dr Rivers on Genealogies, Kinship, Personal Names, 
etc. , are of particular importance. These matters were investigated with 
great care and throw much light on the social organization. The kinship 
system in use among the Western islanders " is a definite example of the 
classificatory system, " showing all of Morgan's ten indicative features. 
There is, however, a clear tendency to break down in some directions. 
Dr Rivers introduces an elaborate system of tabulating the genealogical 
data, and his tables require close examination and some study. Once 
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mastered, however, they clearly show the native view of kin. These 
Torres Straits islanders possess remarkable memory for genealogical detail 
and analogous to that shown iby Polynesians. 

In the chapters by Mr Seligman on Birth and Childhood Customs and 
Women's Puberty Customs, is a clear and excellent statement regarding 
matters which are too often neglected or but inadequately touched by 
travelers and students. 

The mass of material on Initiation, Courtship and Marriage, Funeral 
Ceremonies, Magic, Religion, etc., is large and interesting but can be 
mentioned only cursorily. This has been worked out chiefly by Dr 
Haddon, with the aid of Mr A. Wilkin, whose recent death is announced 
in the volume. Many interesting customs are described. Thus, in court- 
ship and marriage — the woman proposes, sending an arm-band to her 
lover; he returns a leg-ring, meets her in the bush, and sleeps at her 
house ; often, her relatives battle over her. Very interesting is the 
custom of divining with skulls, usually those of relatives. The skulls 
were carefully prepared by cleaning, painting, and enclosing in a basketry 
casing decorated with feathers and the ornaments of the deceased. When 
such a skull was to be consulted, it was cleaned, repainted, and anointed 
with or placed upon aromatic plants. Before going to sleep the inquirer 
urged the skull to tell the truth and then placed it by his pillow. The 
skull spoke to the sleeper, the noise made being like the chattering of 
teeth together. But further reference to the interesting ethnographic 
details of the volume is impossible. The work is a storehouse of new 
information regarding a little-known people and, after reading it, one 
can well understand the urgency of Dr Haddon' s appeal in view of the 
" vanishing of anthropological data. ' ' Now is the time for such work as 
that of the Cambridge Expedition. The harvest waits. Soon it will be 
lost if there are not reapers and gleaners. The volume before us is illus- 
trated with twenty-two full page plates and with native drawings and maps 
in the text. Frederick Starr. 



